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PREFACE 



Since 193 ,+ a "mystery speaker" has given a speech on current 
issues and problems in Agricultural Education at the Annual Teacher 
Educator’s Breakfast Meeting held during the American Vocational 
Association Convention. Without exception, the men chosen to fulfill 
this role have been professional leaders chosen by their associates 
because they had a point of view which was either challenging, in- 
structive, or provocative. The speeches delivered during the period 
193^-1956 were published under the title of Presentations - Teacher 
Trainers Breakfast Meetings, by Professor T. J. Home, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. The proposal to com- 
bine the speeches given during the years 1957 through 1966 in a sec- 
ond publication was made by the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Teacher Educators in Agriculture. 

Appreciation is expressed to the speakers who made their pre- 
sentations available. Thanks are also extended to the Education De- 
partment, Hew York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
for providing facilities and finds for duplicating and distributing 
this volume. 

While this series of speeches reflects primarily the profession- 
al issues and problems of the years when they were presented, they 
can also serve as a baseline for projecting programs for the future. 
It is hoped that this volume will prove to be a source of renewed 
inspiration and challenge to all members of the teacher education 
profession. 



Harold R. Cushman, Chairman 
Publications Committee 

American Association of Teacher Educators of America 
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KEEPING THE FAITH OF OUR PRECEDESSORS 
Obed L. Snowden 

Head, Department of Agricultural Education 
Mississippi State University 
1966 



I hardly need say that I appreciate the high honor of being se- 
lected to be your mystery speaker for 19 & . As has been true with 
the mystery speakers who have preceded me, it is a great challenge, 
especially since we have so many among us who have distinguished, 
themselves in the area of teacher -education in agriculture. The 
responsibility carried by the teacher -educators in agriculture 
throughout the United States is literally a responsibility for the 
future of our agricultural education system. There is no one 
us this morning who does not know the degree to which the education 
of the young men entering the vocational agriculture teaching field 
depends on the foresight, the wisdom, the creativeness, the in itiative, 
and the bold courage of the teacher -educators in agriculture. I 
want to pay tribute to our predecessors as well as issue a c hall enge 
to us who are at the helm today. Thus, the reason for the title of 
this paper, "Keeping the Ihith of Our Predecessors." 

Borrowing from the Immortal words of the late Sir Winston Chur- 
chill, "Never have so many owed so much to so few." Our predecessors 
in teacher-education in agriculture are relatively few when measured 
in terms of the number of people influenced by their teachings. They 
were men of courage; they were men who could keep pace with the fast- 
est thinkers in the behavioral sciences, and they were men who could 
slant" their philosophy toward the pragmatic viewpoint without be- 
ing accused by opponents of causing secondary-school curriculums to 
become too steeped in pragmatism. 

Our predecessors in teacher -education in agriculture were diawn 
from several different disciplines • These men, under w horn many of 
you here this morning have studied at one time or the other, were 
called to the task of preparing teachers for a new federally aided 
vocational education program. When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed 
in 1917, there were then several great teacher-training institutions 
doing a good job of training teachers for the schools of this country. 
What educational leaders in these Institutions had dreamed of was a 
day when adequate money would be available for the training of teach- 
ers, for they recognized, as all educators do, that szj . inadequately 
trained teacher is a weak link in any educational system. 

Therefore, educators in several of these well established in- 
stitutions which had long been in the business of training teachers 
for our educational system looked upon the new federal legislation 
as a partial answer to their prayers. Ofce administrators of these 
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institutions knew that here was federal money for the training of 
teachers; and, of course, they expected to get a large share of it. 

But when the law was interpreted, they found that it was available 
only to schools "under public supervision and control." These in- 
stitutions, under this interpretation, did not qualify. This, of 
course, proved a disheartening blow to some of the educators in these 
institutions. To add insult to injury, they had to see most of the 
federal money available for teacher-education in vocational agricul- 
ture as well as other areas of vocational education go to land -Grant 
colleges; and, as many of you know, the Land-Grant colleges in those 
days were not considered academically respectable in the area of 
teacher preparation, nor were they expected to be. I point this out 
to illustrate what our predecessors in teacher education had to deal 
with. They had to have strong faith in themselves and in vocational 
education in order to do the job. They could expect little help 
or encouragement for vocational education from these disappointed 
institutions. Moreover, they could expect that school administrators 
who came under the influence of educators in these institutions to 
be exposed to a negative attitude toward vocational education in 
general. 

You who have studied the development of vocational education in 
this country know that in the early years of the nation-wide develop- 
ment of vocational education, our most violent and persistent critics 
were educators in teacher -training institutions which were not "under 
public supervision and control." 

Our predecessors did not necessarily resent the attitude that 
prevailed by some educational leaders of their day, nor should we 
resent the attitude of some toward us today. In fact, I believe that 
over the years our critics have served the cause of vocational edu- 
cation more effectively by their negative attitude than if they had 
welcomed with open arms the arrival of the national program for vo- 
cational education. Perhaps these critics of vocational education 
during its infancy caused our predecessors to justify every step 
taken toward the development of vocational -education in agriculture 
in the schools of this nation. This is as it should have been just 
as it should be today. Certainly any new idea, or educational program, 
that affects so intimately the lives of as many people as does voca- 
tional-education in agriculture, should be required to justify itself. 
Ehrthermore, I think that the early critics of our program served 
as a motivating force to "cement" our predecessors in a common cause. 
Likewise, I believe that the critics of vocational -education in agri- 
culture today are serving to alert us to work toward an improved pro- 
gram. At least we know that we cannot be complacent. 

In spite of the negative influence that existed among some in- 
dividuals at the time, our predecessors were able to put a quality 
factor in public education that caused a great majority of the pub- 
lic school administrates to throw the weight of their positions, in- 
fluence, and resources into developing a type of vocational -educa- 
tion in agriculture that served the needs of the people of their com- 
munities and the nation in that day. 
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Our predecessors in teacher education had to bear the great bur- 
den of learning, adapting, and executing a program of teacher educa- 
tion that would meet the acceptance of a demanding public, and at 
the same time overcane the influence of the criticisms of many load- 
ing educators of the day; and they had to do it mostly in institu- 
tions which had not been accustomed to preparing teachers . The 
severity of some of the criticisms hurled at vocational education dur- 
ing its early years of development can be illustrated by citing the 
following statement written by the president of a large mid-western 
university, not a Land-Grant university. The article was published 
in an intemationl magazine. He wrote: 



"• ..Vocational education is a fraud. It is a fraud 
on the individual because it deprives him of his rights 
as a free man. It purports to teach him how to do 
the work that will enable him to exist but not to live. 
It aims no higher than a form of slavery, because it 
is training in the lowest form. It teaches him forms 
and routines, ignores even the reasons for the forms 
and routines. The forms and routines may change, and in 
a country of rapid advancing technology, such as the 
United States, they do change suddenly. The citizen 
who has only vocational training then is stranded, be- 
cause he has not beeu given the means of adapting him- 
self to the change." 



I will leave it to your own conclusion as to how much this uni- 
versity president really knew about vocational education, especially 
about vocational education in agriculture. With our predecessors 
as it is with us today, a few well-meaning people talk and write 
about the poor image of vocational education, especially vocati onal 
agriculture, who seemingly have not taken the time to find out the 
facts about the program. 



Over the years there has ascended an array of educational talent 
into teacher-education in agriculture which I challenge any area of 
education to match. I will not call any of them by name for fear 
that I might leave out your favorite. And too, the list would be 
too extensive to present in this paper. 

These teacher -educators in agriculture whom I refer to a3 our 
predecessors found their stride early and developed a philosophy of 
vocational education in agriculture which includes everything that 
happens to people from a young age to and through adulthood. Theirs 
was a sound philosophy. These forerunners In teacher -education in 
agriculture recognized the urgent need for better educati onal oppor- 
tunities in all areas and on all levels. The pioneers in vocational 
agriculture wanted and strived to get vocational agriculture treated 
as one of the special areas of education in the public schools, and 
that it be kept vocational. What they wanted and got was the mainten- 
ance of respectable standards which would bear dose scrutiny of the 
better farmers of the day. They realized that to attempt to train 
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toys and adults in situations that did not have the respect of the 
best farmers in the community was the surest way to defeat the aims 
and objectives of vocational education in agricultural programs* 

Not ail vocational agriculture programs have been successful. We 
know this and we know why. It was certainly not because of err on - 
eous objectives developed by our predecessors. We know that these 
men to whom I have been referring repeatedly knew that vocational 
education would change, and that teacher educators would be called 
upon to train teachers for new occupations. They knew that specific 
v*«.a**ju* e HO.I/U1U «a & a veil vucaoxun woujlo. cnaiige. xney Knew tnat me tin - 
ods in instruction would have to be improved, but they also knew 
that there are certain fundamental educational philosophies that 
dare not be vacated. They knew that there are certain principles in 
.vocational education in agriculture that cannot be compromised. 

■Among these are the well established and fundamental principles that 
vocational agriculture teachers be competent in their field of teach- 



ingj that vocational agriculture teachers be supervised by agricul- 
turally competent people.; that the training situation of the learner 
approximate as closely as possible the real-life situation where the 



learning will be applied; and that learners be segregated with respect 
to the occupations for which they are training. I am not saying 
that there was complete agreement among our predecessors on these 
principles. Indeed, there was disagreement, but many of us were 
taught these principles and still hold that they are sound. 



Our predecessors viewed the teacher of vocational agriculture 
as a teacher in the public school needing as much training in gen- 
eral and professional education as any other teacher in the public 
school. They expected him to have the ability to communicate with 
his students, his colleagues, and other professional people. They 
expected him to be a scholar -teacher — m eaning a good scholar and 
a good teacher. Many of our predecessors held that there is no con- 
flict between being a good scholar and being able to acquire applied 
knowledge and skills. I have heard, as I am sure you have, some of 
our predecessors say mere scholars unable to teach have no moral right 
to teach; conversely, mere teachers with no conception of scholar- 
ship have no right to be in our educational system. 

How is our fhith today? Is it as strong as that of our predeces- 
sors? Is our philosophy today sound enough to withstand the criti- 
cisms being hurled at vocational education in agriculture? Last year 
Clarence Bundy told us that "The objectives of teacher -education in 
agriculture must be in harmony with the objectives of American agri- 
culture..." 



I suspect that teacher -educators in agriculture who do not know 
the objectives of American agriculture bad better take a little time 
to find out, lest they be branded as being ignorant of the most acute 
problem facing this country. 

In 1959 > H. M. Hamlin told us that: 









’’Most of all we in teacher education need a broad 
vision of the possibilities of agricultural education * 

Our present problem in agricultural education is not 
going to be solved by adopting some panacea, such as 
training for related occupations in high school. We 
must do more than tinker with the details of our . 
present program. What we must do will require a long 
time, but we can keep the public happy as long as we 
are moving, as rapidly as possible, in the right direc- 
tion. Defensiveness in adherence to the status quo will 
not pay off." 

These two quotations by no means represent all of the many fine 
statements made by speakers at our annual teacher -training breakfast. 
However, these two could well be mandatory for keeping the faith 
and displaying courage. 

Looking ahead, or perhaps I should say looking at the situation 
today, brings into focus many situations that were not present when 
federal aid first became available for developing and expanding vo- 
cational education on a nation-wide basis. Our faith in what our 
predecessors believed in a.* being "taxed" today as never before. 
Conflicting views are rampant. For example, in January of this year 
Dr. Howard Rosen, Assistant Director of Research, Manpower Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Labor, told a group attending a National 
Interdisciplinary Seminar at Ohio State University that "...272 new 
teachers in agriculture were employed in 27 states in 1964-65 as 
compared with a new supply of Wl agriculture teachers..." Dr. Rosen* s 
view is that we trained too many teachers of vocational agriculture; 
while teacher-educators in agriculture, during the same year, were 
bemoaning the feet that we did not have enough students enrolling in 
teacher -education in agriculture, and we are now in the process of 
making a national effort to recruit more young men to enter teacher - 
education programs in agriculture. I am not Implying that Dr. Rosen* s 
figures are wrong. He is dealing with and using the data of the U. S. 
Labor Department which I am sure are correct. We in teacher-educa- 
tion in agriculture know that we got calls for teachers of vocational 
agriculture this year, but we had nc teachers available. Perhaps 
Dr. Rosen would have us tell young men that they must teach vocation- 
al agriculture if they take our curriculum. In this same talk, Dr. 
Rosen stated further, "...The information developed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor suggests that training must be offered for jobs In 
trade, in office work, and service functions. Less emphasis must be 
placed on training for agricultural employment and home economics." 

I might add that the title of Dr. Rosen’s paper from whit these 
quotations were taken is, "Manpower end Labor Economics: Impl r /tion 
for Guidance in Vocational -Technical Education." 

In late 1964, Mr. Seymour Brandweih, Deputy Assistant Director 
for Research, Office of Manpower, Automation and (Graining, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, wrote an article under the title of "Manpower 
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Resources and Requirements", In which he said, "Looking ahead, it is 
anticipated that only one of every ten hoys now living on a farm can 
expect full-time employment in agriculture. . •" We have seen these 
figures over and over during the past several years; and, like always, 
they imply that farming and agriculture are synonymous. But there 
is something new here. This article was published as an insert from 
the newsletter, Joint Council on Economic Education,' No veniber 196k, 

The materials published by this organization have national circula- 
tion. I must hasten to add that there was a footnote concerning 
Mr. Brandwein’s article which stated, "The views expressed by the 
author do not necessarily represent the views of JCEE." 

; Francis Keppel, then U. S. Commissioner of Education, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1964, sent a memorandum to all college and university presi- 
dents, heads of other interested public or non-profit private agencies 
and institutions, in which he explained Section 4(c) of the 1963 Vo- 
cational Education Act. In the last paragraph of this memorandum 
Mr. Keppel states, "...perhaps no other area of education has received 
as little attention from scholars as has vocational education..." Per- 
haps Mr . Keppel is right, or perhaps he is wrong. Moreover, he has 
a right to his opinion Just as you and I have a right to ours. But, 

I must hasten to add that few people outside vocational education to- 
day think of vocational education leaders as scholars • How do you 
rate teacher-educators in agriculture with teacher -educators in gen- 
eral? How do you rate such teacher “educators as the late A. M. Helds, 
George A. Works, B. M. Stewart, George P. Deyoe, John T. Wheeler, and 
V. G* Martin, as well as W. F. Stewart, Carsie Hammonds, H. M. Hamlin, 
Sid Sutherland, and many others X could name, but time and space will 
not permit a complete listing? If there -* any doubt, gentlemen, 
check them out • The educational philosophies of these men gave rise 
to the principles on which vocational education is founded today. 

Now Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult and Vocational 
Education, speaks out again. The following is taken from the news- 
letter "Education U.S.A., Washington Monitor," dated October 13, 1966. 
Venn stated, "For the sake of the national welfare and eacn individu- 
al with a potential contribution to it, "academic" and "vocational" 
education must no longer remain separate and unequal structures with- 
in the schools." 

I might add here that Dr. Venn has a very fine article in the 
November 1966 issue of American Vocational Journal entitled) "Occupa- 
tional Education; A Lifetime Concern." 

If vocational agriculture in the secondary schools of this country 
has been separate and unequal structures within the school, it cer- 
tainly was not in keeping with the aims and objectives written by our 
professional forerunners. I know that in some situations this might 
be true, but it is not universal . The committee that wrote the edu- 
cational objectives in vocational agriculture which w nee published in 
1931 1 stated in the introduction, "Vocational education in agricul- 
ture is recognized and developed as a definite part of the program of 



public education# Therefore, a statement of the aims and objectives 
of this phase of vocational education must be in harmony with and sup 
port the general objectives and philosophy of the whole of public- 
school education. This implies that as the general objectives and 
philosophy of the whole of public -school education changes, the edu- 
cational objectives of vocational education in agriculture should 
change, and indeed they have. We now have new educational objec- 
tives for vocational education in agriculture. The new objectives 
embody all that the old objectives had plus much more. 

Although teacher -educators in agriculture may respond somewhat 
slowly to social and technological changes, we cannot remain unaf- 
fected by changes which require fundamental adjustments in our modes 
of thinking and acting. We remember Cayce Scarborough’s speech given 
at our annual teacher-trainers breakfast session in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota in 1964, entitled, "Philosophy, Theory, and Practice in Agri- 
cultural Education." At the time, I thought Cayce was way out in 
"left field." Since that ti~e, I have seen many fine vocational ed- 
ucators adopt some of the views expressed in Cayce' s paper. Per- 
haps Cayce* s influence as a teacher -educator in agriculture is grow- 
ing. 



The most recent dramatic change chat should affect teacher-edu- 
cation in agriculture was the passage of the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. This new act revised the language of the Smith-Hughes Act 
to permit vocational agriculture to train for any occupation involv- 
ing knowledge and skills in agricultural subjects, and it authorized 
the appropriation of much more money for vocational education. This 
change in language is so powerful and pervasive in its effects on 
teacher -education programs in agriculture, it will not suffice for 
us to be just a little better, or just a little different. Our train 
ing programs must become fundamentally different and radically more 
effective. How to prepare teachers of vocational agriculture to cope 
with the diversity of problems they will have to deal with net only 
on the farm but in non -farm agricultural occupations as well pre- 
sents us with a challenging problem. Perhaps a partial solution to 
the problem is recruiting more productive scholars than we have had 
in teacher -education In agriculture in the past. This is not to im- 
ply that we have not had a few good scholars as agricultural educa- 
tion majors in the past, but we have not had enough. 

If we expect the teachers we graduate to be competent enough to 
deal with a changing social structure as well as a changing agricul- 
tural economy, the faith of our professional predecessors in scholar- 
ship must be maintained. It seems clear then that we will need more 
effective help from our friends in philosophy, psychology, economics, 
and occupational sociology, as well as the technical subject matter 
people, in the preparation of vocational agriculture teachers for to- 
day and in the future. 

If we make the adjustments fast enough and correctly in our ag- 
ricultural education curriculums, and can get an adequate number of 
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good scholars enrolled, we stand at the threshold of rendering a 
great service to the agricultural sector of our economy. 

May I remind you that we are very close to the half century 
mark of our existence. What guiding principles for teacher -educa- 
tion in vocational and technical education in agriculture are we de- 
veloping that we can pass on to those who will be on the scene dur- 
ing the next half century? 

In closing, may I quote from a paper, u We Believe - A Philosophy 
for Vocational Agriculture'' written by the late Professor V. G. Martin: 

No, we are not philosophers but God grant that we 
may have abiding philosophies which keep our vision 
pointed upwards to heights we shall never attain, 
but having diligently striven towards such heights we 
reach higher up the peak than otherwise we would have. 

There will be difficulties and obstacles encounter- 
ed as we journey along but in the words of Robert 
Montgomery, '...the answer is not one big blazing ac- 
tion, but many little ones, fought on many different 
fronts - usually by unsung people who believe like 
giants. ' 

Yes, we have a mission to perform and the task ahead 
is arduous. So let us say with Robert Service - 

Carry on I Carry on l 

Fight the good fight and true; 

Believe in your mission, greet 
life with a cheer 
There's big work to do, and 
that's why you're here. 
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DIRECTION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



Clarence E. Bundy 

Professor of Agricultural Education 
Iowa State University 
1965 



l As an ROTC cavalryman in the 1920’s, I earned the distinction 

of being a "gunner" . My responsibilities involved the setting of 
the mechanism on a French 75 so that the projectile when fired, 

[ would land on a predetermined target. I was good at the job. I 

pleased the commanding officer, but we never shot the gun with a 
I loaded shell. The one time that we were permitted to fire the gun 

was during Veishea, our annual student celebration when a blank 
was fired and the concussion took out about half of the windows of 
the Presbyterian Church nearby. To some extent, I believe that my 
"gunner’s" experience in ROTC is an analogous to some of our ex- 
periences as teacher -educators in agricultural education. 

The fruits of our efforts, as teacher-educators, depend pri- 
marily on four factors. They are (l) the objectives that we strive 
to reach, (2) the methods that we involve, ( 3 ) the skill developed 
in using these methods, and (h) for the enthusiasm that we develop 
in our students to use what we have taught. Our teacher -education 
programs are no better than the direction to which they are pointed. 
We may be "gunners" shooting at imaginary targets or we may be real 
"gunners" a imin g at very real and important objectives. My remarks 
j this morning will deal largely with direction in teacher education 

with emphasis on possible changes to be made in our individual pro- 
; grains. 

The objectives of teacher -education in agriculture mist be in 
harmony with the objectives of American agriculture. There is some 
question in regard to the objectives of American agriculture. One 
viewpoint is that we have experienced during the last thirty years 
and more particularly, during the last ten years, an explosion in 
technology which makes it imperative that we remove approximately 
sixty -mill ion acres of crop land from agricultural use, thus bring- 
ing production in line with anticipated consumption, dhe second 
viewpoint is that we are experiencing an explosion in world popula- 
tion which makes it imperative that we increase production and as- 
sume greater responsibility in feeding the peoples of the world. 
During the past ten years vocational agricultural Instructors and 
teacher-educators in general have been plagued with the problem of 
lack in prestige in fanning and decreased emphasis upon the need for 
training in farm production. It appears that we reached the depth of 
pessimism and are now well on the way to an optimistic viewpoint con- 
cerning the need for trained personnel both in farming and in off- 
farm agricultural occupations. 
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The second thesis recently presented by Dr. Louis Thompson, 
Associate Dean of the College of Agriculture at Iowa State Univer- 
sity suggests that instead of systematically reducing our food re- 
serves as we have done since i 960 , to prepare farm people and the 
general public to look upon our position as the principal supplier 
of food for the world and to produce as much as is needed. Ihrm 
people and others have been reminded that storage costs of farm goods 
have been high. Actually these costs have represented less than five 
percent of the National Defense Budget. 

The world population in 1965 is estimated to be about 3»2 bil- 
lion and will reach approximately 3*9 billion by 1975* The increase 
in population of TOO million during the ten-year period will exceed 
the present population of India or more than the entire population, 
of the western hemisphere in 1965* Basically the problem of feed- 
ing the world rests upon the uneven distribution of population among 
the various countries. Asia has about seven times the population 
of United States and Canada, yet it has about the same amount of land 
in cultivation. 

Studies have been made to indicate the drought periods in this 
country tend to come in cycles with drought periods in other large 
food production countries. It is important to the welfare of the world 
that production be maintained so the surpluses of food goods can be 
available at any part of the world when drought occurs. The develop- 
ment of industry in many of the under -developed countries shows 
promise of increasing their gross income to the extent that they will 
be purchasers of food from this country. Exports of corn and soybeans 
have increased greatly during the past ten years. In 1964 we exported 
one -seventh of our com crop and more than of our soybean crop 
either in the form of beans or in the form of processed materials. 

If we accept the thesis that we have a responsibility of feeding the 
people of the world, we will need to increase production during the 
next ten year period at an even faster rate than during the past ten 
year period. World food production must increase 20 to 25 $ during 
the next ten year period to meet the food requirements of the world. 

It is commonly known that more food can be produced on an acre 
of productive land in the form of grain, especially wheat, com and 
soybeans, than can be produced in the form of livestock. Cereal 
crops also can be transported and stored more easily and more conven- 
iently than can animal products. As a result, it is anticipated 
that we will see a great increase in production of cereal crops over 
the world and this change can bring about change in educational needs 
of the people of this country. It is anticipated that the numbers 
of dairy cattle and hogs produced in this country will decrease 
slightly even with increased need for consumer goods, but that beef 
production will increase.. The latter will be the result of the 
ability of ruminant animals to consume roughage and forage crops 
that can be grown on land unadaptable to the production of grain 
crops . 
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The role of American agriculture as a supplier of food stuff 
for the world is changing and with these changes we must make changes 
in our programs of agricultural education. These changes present 
many implications for us in teacher education. 

The first implication has to do with the emphasis placed upon 
production agriculture both in high school and teacher education 
programs. There has been a tendency in seme states to retool the 
vocational agriculture program entirely around off-farm agricultural 
occupations assuming that there is no need for training in production 
agriculture. In some states we have assumed that there is still a 
great need for persons in production agriculture occupations. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the gross income from 
farming in the United States in 1964 was about 42 billion dollars. 

Of this amount, approximately 13 billion was net income. With about 
3*5 million farms in operation in the nation it would appear that 
we still have a great need for individuals trained in production 
agriculture. The need, however, will vary with the state and with 
the community in each state. Nearly 1*9 million farms in 1963 are 
considered to be noncommercial units. Of the 1*7 million farms that 
have disappeared since 1949, most have been small farms with total 
production less than $2,500 worth of products. These small farms 
amounted to 88$ of the farms that went out of existence during this 
period. 

larms are becoming larger and require greater amounts of capital 
and more technology. Management has become the key to success in 
most farm operations. It appears that this will be even more true 
in the future. It has been predicted that the farm labor force of 
7*1 million in i960 will be reduced to about 4 million in 1980. The 
number of farms will be reduced from 40 to 50$ by 1980, making a total 
of perhaps 2 to 2.3 million farms. Investment in production capital 
items such as fertilizer, protein concentrates and agricultural chem- 
icals will increase 40$ by 1980. It is predicted that real estate 
values will continue to rise. Investment in farm machinery win increase 
necessitating larger farms in order to make for efficient use of in- 
vestment. 

The predicted changes magnify the importance of trained farm 
managers and farm workers. The prediction is that family farms will 
continue. Corporate farms have been limited due to problems of ob- 
taining efficient personnel. It appears that we. In planning our 
teacher education programs, must prepare vocational agriculture 
teachers to be efficient in helping farm operators and workers and 
prospective workers in meeting the challenges of agriculture of the 
future. We need in our state approximately 2,000 replacement fanners 
each year allowing for an annual decrease of about 1$ in farm opera- 
tors. Approximately 75$ of the lower income farms in the nation are 
in 13 southern states. Until the operators of these farms can find 
employment elsewhere, it is very important that they l>e provided in- 
struction to assist them in improving their gross income and standards 
of living. 
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The second Implication has to do with the providing of education- 
al progr ams to meet the needs of workers in off-farm agricultural oc- 
cupations. In most states we have only made gestures in meeting 
these needs. With a high percentage of one-man vocational agricul- 
ture departments, we have found it very difficult to provide train- 
ing programs to meet these needs. Jointly teacher -educators and 
supervisors must develop workable programs that can be used by in- 
structors in both one-man and multiple -man departments. A recent 
study of nearly 8,000 graduates at Iowa indicated that 35$ of the 
vocational agriculture graduates were farming from 9 bo l4 years 
after graduation. Nearly IJJo were engaged in off-farm agricultural 
occupations. It appears very probable that in the years ahead there 
may be as many farm boys seeking employment in off-farm agricultural 
occupations as seeking opportunities to form. In some states the 
number entering employment in off-farm agricultural occupations will 
greatly exceed the number who will enter : arming. 

Since the instructors in our departments have not been trained 
to teach competencies needed in off-farm agricultural occupations, 
it is very important that we make provision for this type of instruc- 
tion. Changes need to be made both in our in-service and presorvice 
training programs. We have in Iowa about 120,000 workers in off- 
farm agric ul tural occupations compared to approximately 200,000 
employed in farming. 

The third implication of change in American agriculture for 
teacher education in agriculture has to do with change in curriculum 
content in agricultural education. A recent study completed by 
Dr. J. D. McComas of New Mexico State University indicated wide 
variations in curriculum requirements among the forty-six institu- 
tions studied, but little evidence that changes were being made to 
meet the changed conditions in American agriculture. Semester credits 
in technical agriculture required varied from less than 10 to more 
than 60. Semester credits in professional subjects composed of pro- 
fessional education, agricultural education and psychology varied 
from less than 10 to more than 50. Thirty-eight institutions re- 
quired from 11 to 20 semester credits in agricultural education, 27 
required from 6 to 15 credits of professional education, and 31 in- 
stitutions required from 3 to 9 semester credits in psychology. Nine 
universities required no psychology. Twenty -eight of the institutions 
required less than 10 credits in the humanities. 

In a study made by Jabro 1 in 1962, it was found that 31 of *»3 
institutions studied required courses in farm management and only 7 
required courses in farm business records and business analysis. Only 



1 Jabro, Salim H. , "Curricula in Agricultural Education at the Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities in the United States,*’ Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Iowa State University, 1962. 
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three institutuions required courses In agricultural finance. At 
that tine no Institutuions were providing instruction in off-farm 
agricultural occupations as separate units of study. Only 25 insti- 
tutions required courses in general economics and 15 in government 
and political science. It is possible that some improvement has 
been made since that time, but these data indicate a need for c&refhl 
analysis of our various curricula in order that they meet the needs 
of our individuals as they become teachers of vocational agriculture. 

The question arises as to whether it will be possible to provide 
at the undergraduate level the competencies that will be needed by 
future teachers of vocational agriculture. Some states have moved 
toward a fifth year program. Others are adding an additional quarter 
or semester to the present program. It is my opinion that we need 
to have breadth in our educational program but this can be accomplished 
better through the including of opportunities to take high level special 
ized courses rather than to fill the curriculum with survey and general 
introductory courses. As multiple man departments are developed we 
will need more flexibility in curricula in order that some students 
may become specialists. A careful analysis of curriculum content is 
very much needed. Changes can be made within existing courses or by 
the deletion or addition of courses.. 

I have already referred to the fourth implication. We must 
greatly expand the in-service training program for teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. We have evidence that it isn’t possible to pro- 
vide all competencies needed in the pre-service program. With changes 
that are coming about in agriculture, teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture must have an opportunity to continually improve their competence 
both in regard to subject matter and methods. Several forms of in- 
service help may be provided. Up to the present time we have provided 
help largely through credit courses offered during the summer or off- 
campus during the year. These methods should be continued but we also 
need other types of in-service programs. Specialized workshops for 
small groups should be made available throughout the state as the need 
arises. Conferences for larger groups of teachers may make for more 
effective use of the time of teacher educators. We need to provide 
more consultant assistance than we have done in the past. Several 
states have provided specialists in subject-matter fields as means 
of Improving the instructional programs in local departments. The 
five or six men in Illinois doing this job and the 10 or 12 men in 
the state of Texas are examples of this type of endeavor. 

It is my opinion that one of the chief causes of the departure 
of teachers of vocational agriculture from the field has been the 
workload. A recent study completed by Dr. Hoemer of our staff in- 
dicated that those teachers in Iowa who left the teaching profession 
did so because of work load, lack of advancement and to improve in- 
come. We have scarcities of teachers in each of our states. It is 
possible that we could alleviate the situation by giving teachers 
more help so that their work would be more satisfying to them. 






Instructors are very much in need of assistance in developing 
program related to competencies needed in off-farm agricultural occu- 
pations. Unit and course outlines, references and instructional 
materials should be made available to them either by the teacher 
education or supervisory staffs. I will not quarrel with supervisors 
in regard who should provide these services. Teacher educators are 
associated with colleges of agriculture in most cases and have ready 
access to both resource persons and resource materials* The job 
needs to be done and if we do not add staff and do it in our teacher 
education departments, it will have to be done by someone else. 

All signs point to greater emphasis in post -high school education- 
al programs in the future. In practically no state have we reached 
more than 10$ of our farmers in adult school classes. In most states 
we are reaching a considerably smaller percentage in young farmer 
classes. The development of area vocational -technical school facil- 
ities is just getting underway in many of our states. The attitude 
of school administrators must be changed in many cases before we will 
be able to develop comprehensive programs in these fields. Local 
school districts have been hampered financially and have been able 
to provide only the min-btnur, essentials of elementary and secondary 
education. Our public schools must assume greater leadership in pro- 
viding educational opportunity at the post -high, school level. This 
means that we will have to up-grade our training programs, both at 
the pre -employment and in-service levels. Jabro found in 19^2 only 
17 of the k2 institutions studies that provided special methods of 
instruction for the young and adult farmer phases of the program. 

It is assumed that some instruction was provided in other courses. 

It has been said that there has been more new technology developed 
in agriculture in the last 30 years than in the 200 years previous. 

It has also been said that knowledge is being doubled each ten year 
period. This means that it is imperative that we develop vocational 
agriculture teachers who can help men acquire this new information 
ana new technology and adapt it for use on their farms or in their 
places of business. We must assume responsibility for providing 
training for workers in off-farm agricultural occupations. 

New directions in vocational agriculture imply some changes in 
criteria for the selection of students in agriculture education and 
also changes in supervised teaching experience. In the study made 
in 1962, 30 institutions required no more than six weeks of student 
teaching. At that time 12 departments required ten weeks or more. 

With increased emphasis on participating experience with adult and 
young farmer classes and experience in teaching post-high school 
technical agriculture, as well as experience la teaching off-farm 
agricultural occupations, it appears that the student teaching period 
will need to be lengthened, or a part of this Graining made post- 
bac-alaureate. 

Since it will be difficult to find student teaching centers 
that can provide all desired experiences, it may be necessary for us 
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to send trainees to some centers to obtain certain experiences and 
to other caters to Obtain other experiences. MultipLe-ran depart- 
fflats probably can best provide the experlaces desired but wv not 
be the best training caters particularly in states where most begin- 
ning teachers will not become associated iwasdiately with Bultiple- 
man departmats. With heavy workload in the agriculture department, 
it would seem desirable for us as teacher educators to do everything 
possible to increase greatly the number of multiple man depar tmats? 

toe targets that I have enumerated in describing a new direction 
to agricultural education point to an expanded program of vocational 
eaicaticn in agriculture and increased demands a the part of teecher- 
eaucation facilities. E nrollment s in agricultural education w ill 
need to be greatly expanded and we will need to develop programs tor 
tite certification of special instructors particularly tor the post- 
high school technical school programs. Die new direction will groatlv 
increase the workload, both at the undergraduate and graduate level 
* t * acter training institutions. We will need to add staff and 
'fjJT? 003- Specialists from other disciplines may be valuable 

additions to our agricultural education staffs in the retooling pro- 

3ft> sumnarize, it seems to bio that we steed, to take a good look 
an each, of our statee at our existing programs in vocational agricul- 
ture and teacher education to determine the extent to which they are 
parallel to the new philosophies concerning American agriculture* 
we need to greatly develop our research, pilot study and evaluation 
programs to determine the proper balance between production agricul- 

eu J a °y ,Mnt ** ore-*hrm agricultural occupations, 
need to carefully evaluate the curricula in agricultural education 
Mid the content of each of the courses included in the curriculum. 

We mast greatly expand cur in-service training programs to teachers 
orvocatiocal agriculture both in the form of instructional programs 
and the supplying of instructional materials. We my need to draw 
upon personnel from other disciplines to meet future needs* Adul t 
and young termer programs must be greatly expanded and more attention 
given to post -high school technical training programs, with these 
changes and increased enrollments, we can provide adequate personnel 
ter an expanding program in vocational education in agriculture. 
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With such a title, this speech could take us everywhichaway . 
Since we don't have time to go everywhichaway, perhaps we better set 
some limitations. Better still, maybe we better try to bring to bear 
about as much honesty as we can stand in stating what my hope is 
for us here this morning. If you can add faith to my hope, maybe we 
will get somewhere. Following some of the instructions we give our 
graduate students, I will try to define my problem, maybe state the 
hypothesis, test it, and as time permits, try to reach some conclu- 
sions and maybe indicate some implications. Maybe I better stop the 
analogy to a graduate research problem right here, before some of 
you professors demand to question the candidate and all he has to 
say'. 



Let's get right to the major point, while you are still with 
me. It is this: I suggest that we in Agricultural Education have 

been long on practice and short on theory and philosophy . A second 
part of my basic argument, or hypothesis is that not only have we 
been long on practice and short on philosophy and theory, but that 
this is a major cause for most of our difficulties . Putting this 
another way, I am suggesting that we have worshipped the practical 
while ignoring or even belittling theory and philosophy. So, my 
purpose is to build my case by trying to validate this argument by 
actual cases from our history as well as our present situation. 

Now, again trying to be honest, I do not expect 100$ agreement, but 
you will do me a favor if you will see if my theory is sound and my 
philosophy consistent. 

By the way, the term "Agricultural Education" is being used in 
its more ximited meaning; that is, at the secondary school level I 
am talking about vocational agriculture, while at the college level 
reference is to the program developed parallel with vocational agri- 
culture. In other words, as was common in earlier days, I am speak- 
ing largely of "The Smith -Hughes Program". Later we will indicate 
a larger use of the term .Agricultural Education, but for the present 
we are speaking of the traditional programs growing out of the 1917 
Act. We realize that this was not the beginning of education in ag- 
riculture, but that is another story. 

Perhaps we should also be clear on how 2 am using the terms 
"theory" and "philosophy", since we will not have time to explore 
all facets of these two broad terms. A theory helps explain a situ- 
ation by close examination of the underlying causes. Thus, we are 
able to unify scattered results or generalizations so that we can 
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"make sense" out of a situation. When we are able to state a theory, 
it is stated in a set of propositions. These propositions, ideally, 
meet the following conditions: They must be (l) stated in terms of 
exactly defined concepts, (2) consistent with one another, (3) exist- 
ing generalizations could be deductively arrived, and (4) fruitful - 
show way to further observations and generalizations, thus Increas- 
ing the scope of knowledge. Therefore, constructing a tlieory is not 
easy. It must be arrived at through creative achievement. I am 
not suggesting that all of us should became theoreticians, but I 
do believe that we could take time to see what theory underlies a 
practice before we Jump on the bandwagon of the latest practice be- 
ing promoted for everybody in Agricultural Education. More later on 
this requirement that everybody follow the same practice. 

Wow, how am I using the term "philosophy"? I go way back to 
S fees for my basic thought here. This philosopher said, "The un- 

led life is not worth living." So, philosophy includes a spirit 
of inquiry. You say that a certain practice should be followed. But 
I want to know why? And if you are a philosopher, you do not accept 
such an answu: as "Regulations". In fact, the main reason that the 
philosopher insists on examining things is to push toward ultimate 
principles, which, taken together, explains the total situation. 

"Reality in totality", as the philosophers put it. Again, I am not 
suggesting that we all become philosophers in the full sense of the 
word, but I do believe that we should become philosophic enough to 
try to see the situations in which we find ourselves in a larger con- 
text that we us uall y see them. Certainly, as educational leaders, 
we can concern ourselves with causes, values, ends and philosophic 
questions. 

In using the worn "practice", I am following the dictionary defin- 
ition: "Actual performance or application of knowledge: distinguished 
from theory". The appropriate adjective is "practical". 

Now that we have done the professorial Job of defining all the 
terms in the title, we have nothing left to do except get into the 
body of cur discussion - so here we go. 

Practice 

We have tended to take a good practice and make it a doctrine. 

In the process we have frequently lost the basic reason for the prac- 
tice in the first place, namely, learr ‘jag. The theory and the under- 
lying philosophy of supervised practice would probably stand up under 
any ihir evaluation as sound educationally — not only for vocation- 
al agriculture but for any other subject. However, by the time 
we got through with the practice as route for better l earning , we 
had made it the one and only route that anybody enrolled in vocation- 
al agriculture could take. 

The FIFA developed as a supplement to vocational agriculture to 
make the subject of agriculture a better learning situation for the 
boys enrolled, adding to their development. But we made it a ritualistic. 
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tight organization in which a boy could join only if he could recite 
the creed and meet certain other requirements, including a few extra 
local additions for good measure, all much more like a college fratern- 
ity or a lodge than a supplement to a course in high school. For fear 
that you think I am picking on the UFA and the high school program, 
we did even worse in solidifying some recommended practices in the 
area of adult education. If you will read almost any of the policy 
bulletin, you will see adult and young farmer classes defined by 
using the number of meetings as a part of the definition. So, we 
finally came to the point that we defined adult education as "10 or 
more meetings with 10 or more farmers" . I would suggest that this 
does not necessarily have anything of any consequence to tell us about 
adult education. 

Now it would be nice to blame all of this on the "U. S. Office", 
as we do many things, (if I must be honest, I will admit that I 
have done a full share of this buck-pr >singl) However, in some 
cases states have tended to make even more rigid some of the policies 
and practices recommended by the folks in the U. S* Office. One ex- 
ample will indicate that state leaders must share some of the respon- 
sibility for the over-instututionalization of some of our programs. 

In the old Policy Bulletin 1 (may it rest in peace!) was carried 
some rather specific recommendations for scheduling time for the 
high school classes. One of these editions listed five arrangements 
for scheduling classes, suggesting that a state adopt some of these. 

But when some of the states put out their own version, only three of 
these alternative plans were listed and said that "any schedule must 
follow one of the three". 

Yes sir, we have institutionalized many of our practices, then 
gone to great length to enforce the practice — forgetting that the 
practice started as a ways and means to reach an objective of learning. 

Dozens of studies and hundreds of speeches and articles have 
been made about attendance in adult classes taught by vo-ag teachers . 
The main question has been, "How do I get ’em to come out and keep ’em 
coming?". Most of these studies (?), speeches and articles have been 
devoted to tricks of the trade or at best "How To..." approach. At 
least one book has been written by an Agricultural Education Profes- 
sor on Successful Practices in Adult Education with the chapter head- 
ings beginning with "How To...". In fairness to the author, he 
says in his preface that the practices will implement "...the philo- 
sophical foundations of adult farmer education". Now the point here 
is not to be critical of the book on practices, but to decry the lack 
of one on "Philosophical Foundations of Adult Education" . The author 
of the book on practices has not seen fit to write one, neither have 
I nor either have you. Furthermore, if you attempt it, the chances 
are pretty good that Russ Guin will tell you that he could print it 
but he couldn’t sell it. And I believe that he is a good judge of 
what will sell to people in agricultural education. 

The major point I wish to make here is that in all of our efforts 
to find the answer to the attendance problem for adult classes, we 
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have generally overlooked completely the fact that there is a consid- 
erable body of THEORY of Participation. One summary of studies in this 
area took 288 pages to provide a thuiribnail sketch of these studies. 
(Steele, 1962). It would seem that we in teacher education have also 
been sticking so close to our knitting in agricultural education un- 
til we have not taken time to see what is happening in other closely- 
related fields. Still more important, thereby failing to understand 
and use some of the basic theories and principles which would likely 
give us a sounder basis for studying attendance at adult classes, for 
example, than the successful practices approach. 

How Theory Serves Practic e 1 

Throughout history a distinction has been drawn between so- 
called "men of action" and "men of thought". Presumably the 
distinction can be drawn between "societies of action" and "societies 
of thought" . America certainly belongs in the former category. We 
pride ourselves on being "men of action"; we "get things done". We 
build great cities, big bridges, long highways, enormous navies, 
globe-girdling air forces, space-ships to other worlds. We produce 
refrigerators, automobiles, breakfast food, and cigarettes in wild, 
wild profusion. We do things. And we scoff a bit at "societies of 
thought" — Chine, Tibet, ancient Greece — where mm find reward 
in thoughtful reflection. We are even a bit dubious of Western EJurope 
for its loving attention to the intellectual tradition. And, finally, 
we visit this doubt and suspicion upon our own intellectuals — the 
celebrated "eggheads" — whom we condescendingly tolerate as necessary 
"freaks" of society. 

No wonder that, of the two, practice rides higher than theory 
in most of what we do in America. "If there is a discrepancy between 
theory and practice, but it won*t work in practice," or "That looks 
good on paper but it isn*t practical," meaning thereby that the prac- 
tical is the more trustworthy of the two and should serve as the yard- 
stick for measuring theory. It is true that practice does just this: 

It checks and verifies theory. When the Progressive educator develops 
a theoretical idea like the "child-centered concept," for instance, 
the teacher can try it out in the classroom to see if it works. What 
he finds will condition his view of the concept. 

But theory fulfills this same function with regard to practice: 

It "checks" and judges practice. 

Always, whether we realize it or not, we are in the process of 
testing our beliefs through our behavior and our behavior through our 
beliefs. It is not so much that a particular practice specifies a 
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particular theory, or that a theory, on paper, specifies a particu- 
lar practice. It is, rather, that theory and practice criticize one 
another; they check and warrant one another. And since it is through 
a continuous course of criticism that we find our way to a higher 
order of activity, it is imperative to address ourselves, sooner or 
later, to the matter of fundamental theory. 

Theory and philosophy 

Every important human activity can be shown to have a basis in 
theory, a centralizing idea of what it is all about, what it is try- 
ing to do, and how it operates in human experience. Physicists have 
their atomic theory. They can’t actually see atoms or tell what they 
are made of. But they can make guesses (which is an informal term 
for "hypothesis" ) and if these guesses help to explain or "rationalize" 
(i.e. make rational or understandable) a large number of phenomena 
which they can observe then physicists say they have a tenable tenta- 
tive theory of atoms. 

So likewise In education, there is a claim to theory, to the pos- 
sibility of setting down general ideas which will explain and ration- 
alize the various phenomena occurring in the educational enterprise. 
And, generally speaking, the larger the range of phenomena accounted 
for, the better the theory. 

The trouble with extended theory -building, however, is that some 
theories may be found to be incompatible with others. So we attempt 
to organize the theories themselves into a meta- (super) theory, which, 
in turn, seeks to harmonize, integrate, rationalize, and explain all 
the different conceptions we have built up to this point. It is this 
activity we call philosophy. 

The educational philosopher seeks the single formula by which 
all human learning can be understood and managed. In this, he is 
principally engaged in the process of unification, in the endeavor 
to comprehend all that goes on in the educative process under a master 
set of consistent ideas, so that if problems come up for which ready 
answers are not available he can look to his theory for guides to prac- 
tical action. 

It is in this sense that good theory is, as they say, the most 
practical thing a man can have. A teacher who teaches by impulse, 
like an aviator who flies by the "seat of his pants" may conceivably 
teach well, but when unexpected situations arise his actions are likely 
to be flustered and thin. With a well thought-out theory of philosophy 
of education, an individual knows what he is doing and why. And it 
is when our practical conduct becomes more and more rational, i.e. , 
increasingly subject to critical theory, that we say it becomes more 
and more professional in character. The truly professional is the 
individual who tempers and redirects native impulse with a rational 
theory. It is this which the study of philosophy can help to supply. 
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Leadership 



Some of the national leaders, or those in national offices in 
Agricultural Education, have generally tended to be rather conserva- 
tive in their outlook. For example, here are quotations of speeches 
from two of these at regional conferences less than 10 years ago: 

"1 believe the only justification for establishing a de- 
partment of vocational agriculture and employing one or 
more teachers is to be able to meet the instructional 
needs of farmers and their sons." 

vvv 
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"The degree to which progress in Agricultural Education 
is safeguarded and further developed, may determine in 
large measure the outcome of this race for technological 
supremacy. With the rapid increase of populations in 
foreign countries, as well as our own, the very existence 
of our people may be at stake within the next 25 or 50 
years, unless our agricultural progress keeps pace with 
the times. 

"At the present time, (1955) it is my opinion that one of 
the most important safeguards for progress in agricul- 
tural education consists in holding the line and in pre- 
venting the program from retrogressing or slipping back- 
ward. This may sound very elementary to some, but for 
most of us I am sure it will require careful planning, 
cooperation, leadership and a lot of hard work. Why do X 
take this position? Simply because I have seen eviden- 
ces on all sides for the past ten years or more, which 
indicate a more or less nation-wide trend for the Nation- 
al as yell as State levels to dilute, submerge, inte- 
grate and lower the standards of vocational agriculture. 

This has been manifested in various ways, such as: 

1. Giving consideration to the idea of including train- 
ing in "Related Occupations" as one of the major ob- 
jectives of vocational agriculture under the pro- 
visions of the Smith -Hughes Act. 

2. Over-emphasizing professional training in educa- 
tional subjects at the expense of training in 
technical agriculture and farm mechanics • In 

fact, X sometimes feel that so much emphasis is given 
today to pedagogical subjects in our teacher train- 
ing program that some folks would prefer to have 
an incorrect agricultural practice taught properly 
and correctly than to have a correct agricultural 
practice taught improperly. While neither alterna- 
tive is desirable, if I had to make a choice between 
the two, I would most assuredly choose the latter. 
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"Finally, I say in all seriousness, and in the light of pre- 
sent day trends, that unless we get together and re -dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task of re-instating and maintaining 
bona-fide vocational objectives and standards which will 
insure a farmer training program of which we can all be 
proud, it will not be long until ear-marked funds (both 
State and Federal) for vocational agriculture will be but a 
pleasant memory." 
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Such expressions of leadership reminds one of the rather cyni- 
cal definition of The Leader Who Failed: "He misunderstood the past, 

he miscalculated the present, and ignored the future". Most of the 
people in Agricultural Education are dedicated people. This is especial- 
ly true of those in leadership positions. In fact, some of us have 
an overdose of dedication. Now the trouble with an overdose of dedi- 
cation is that it often leads to a doctrinaire attitude toward the 
job that stands pat on the status quo while assuming that he is put- 
ting more into Agricultural Education than anyone else. It seems to 
me that each of us is putting about the same, namely, our lives. 

Another closely related characteristic of ours which needs some 
further study is our great concern for years of service. I do not 
here refer to the practice of honoring a person upon reaching retire- 
ment; this is an entirely different matter, in my opinion. I refer 
to the practice of mixing years of service in with dedication and re- 
warding a person for these as if this is always "good". If fact, a 
common practice among us is to award certificates or keys to 30-year 
men or 20-year men. I’m not questioning the awards, you can give a 
certificate or key for any reason you wish. The objection is to the 
implication that this is "good" for Agricultural Education as well 
as for the recipient. I would suggest that this is another practice 
that will not stand up under scrutiny. There is a real possibility 
that Agricultural Education would have benefitted with fewer years 
service of a particular recipient. Before you decide that I am 
hard-hearted and cynical, permit me to say that in at least one 
state, the sponsors of the 20-year key program requested that the 
basis for awarding keys be changed to include some results in the 
communities where all these years of service were given. 

Well, you ask, "If you are so smart as well as cynical, what 
sort of leaders do we need?" Thank you for asking the question. I 
will be glad to try to answer it. This is not original with me, 
but I like the Five Senses of Leadership: 

1. Sense of Perspective (Overview) 

2. Sense of PirectioiT Twhere are we going?) 

3. Sense of Responsibility (Decision-Making) 

k. Sense of Confidence and Security (Even in change) 

5. Sense of HamilityT l need your help) 
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In a lighter vein, I like this one: "We don’t need experienced 

men as much as we need some who can do things that have never been 
done before." 

Apparently, one of the first qualities of a leader, especially 
in these rapidly moving times, is to be able to develop new ways to 
solve current problems . Often these current problems are basically 
the same old problems but they are in new circumstances. This calls 
for different approaches. The same old solution which worked well 
at another time will likely not meet the present needs. In fact, 
an almost certain recipe for failure in solving current problems is 
to use out-dated ways and means. This is why the leader who insists 
upon continuing on and on in the "tried and true" ways soon becomes 
a protector of the past rather than a leader of the present. 

A second quality of a leader seems to be that of developing 
"the art of the possible." By this is meant to "see" what is possible 
in a given situation. This means combining theory and practice. 
Understanding what "should be" is an essential first step. This is 
necessary so that the leader will be operating at the highest level. 
Start here, not with "the facts." The second step c all s for a real- 
istic look at "what is." The real leader then combines the ideal 
with the practical in arriving at the best possible solution. 

Still another quality of a leader is that of seeing the potential 
in others. He looks for potential more than past record. He sees 
the person in the job ahead rather than emphasizing past accomplish- 
ments. Wot how long he has served, or even how well, but what are 
the prospects for the years ahead? Some people in leadership posi- 
tions lack this quality. Sometimes it is said that they are poor 
judges of people. They cannot visualize how a person will do in a 
given situation. This is particularly difficult If it is a job dif- 
fering from the one in which the person has experience. Por example, 
when a teacher of agriculture becomes a supervisor, the qualities 
which made him a good teacher may not be the same as those which are 
needed to be an effective supervisor. 

A leader of today must possess the quality of respect for the 
other fellow. No leader can do it all. In any organization. He 
will not see ways of using ideas of others In arriving at decisions 
of importance to the group unless he has respect for indiv id uals in 
the group. The leader must remember that assuming a position of 
leadership (supervisor, chairman, etc.) does not automatically mk e 
him a leader. The status position of leader will sustain him for a 
while, but he must possess some qualities of leadership if he is to 
prevail as a leader. 

Many other qualities are needed to be a leader, one other will 
be mentioned here. He must be able to look ahead. To see how things 
will be in the future is not easy. It is not really possible, of 
course, but the real leader must be able to make a good estimte. 
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If he is not able to see any further than anyone else, he fails to 
be the needed leader. This takes broad understanding of all the 
pertinent factors affecting the group of which he is the leader. 

Our policies have tended to make us look to ourselves for all 
of our resources and exchange of ideas. Tbr example, part of the 
reimbursement requirement for enrolling in many programs has kept 
the flock highly selected. This reminds me of the old Puritan Verse 
which read. 

We are the chosen few. 

All other will be damned. 

There is no room in Heaven for you. 

We can't have Heaven crammed. 

Instead of isolating and insulating ourselves, I believe that 
we should try to involve others in vocational education at every 
possible opportunity. Especially should we look to the basic areas 
of sociology, philosophy, economics and psychology for much needed 
help. Only in psychology have we tried to secure help, and most of 
that was probably due to certification requirements. In our own 
case, we have received invaluable help from Professor Selz Mayo in 
Rural. Sociology. Not only in helping us learn how to do community 
study, but helping us develop with our students, undergratuate as well 
as graduate, a "research approach" to their work that has been of 
great help to this, regardless of the area of educational leadership 
they have pursued. We in Ag Ed Just simply cannot do everything 
that must be done in these days. 

How Do We Teacher Educators Use Philosophy, Theory, and Practice? 

If I am honest, I must admit my bias here in saying that we have 
not gone as far out in our emphasis on practice as have our co-workers 
in other areas of Agricultural Education. Perhaps even if this is 
to be considered "good", it may have happened more as a result of cir- 
cumstances than by any special intent on our part. Most of us have 
been in graduate school at the doctoral level. This means that we 
have spent a considerable number of hours in the stacks of some of the 
best libraries in the country, whether we wanted to or not. With 
all that reading, it is to be expected that we would come up with 
some ideas not held by those whose work has caused them to go places 
other than the library. I suggest that if there is anything at all 
to advanced graduate work, that this difference should be present and 
evident in our work. Otherwise, why go to graduate school in the 
first place, if it makes no difference in you and your work? 

However, as indicated elsewhere in this paper, unc sanding 
theory does not automatically result in implementing in terms of 
practice. So, again trying to be honest as well as philosophical, 

I must admit that we too have leaned heavily upon practice, tried and 
true, even at times without examination of the theory and philosophy 
underlying the practice. We have been particularly slow to change 



a practice which has served well through the years. May I remind us 
of a few of these, even though it would be more pleasant to leave 
these sacred cows alone. The specific question is, how well do we 
make use of theories of change in making changes within our own areas 
of teacher education? Let’s take a few specific examples. 

Let’s look at the theory of planned change. How well do we func- 
tion in the role of change agent on our campuses as we seek to secure 
needed changes in the Ag Ed Curriculum? Are we aware of all phases 
of social action involved in making changes? Do we know who the 
legitdmizers of proposed programs are? Do we know how to actively 
involve people at their level of participation in making the proposed 
changes? Speaking of curriculum and change, how much as the Ag Ed 
Curriculum changed in the past 10 years? How different is student 
teaching now than when you were a student teacher? We talk a lot 
about change, but it is frequently how the ag teacher of agriculture, 
or — but not too frequently do we look in the mirror with the Ag Ed 
program. In our own professional improvement, how do we rate? If 
you feel that my argument for more theory is sound, how well are we 
equipped to deal with the foil owing! 

Role Theory 

Self-Concept Theory 

Vocational Maturity Theory 

Theory of Participation 
Theory of Group Development 
Theory of Social Action 

An honest confession means that I must admit a preponderance of 
little jobs that take too much time, but seemed to be important to 
somebody who seems important to me. You may have similar difficulties 
But at least we could resolve to read Educat ional Theory. Harvard Ed- 
ucational Review. Teachers College Record, Research Journals, as well 
as our own Ag_ •Ecl Ava Journal . I may be wrong, but I 

believe that if anyone is to keep some philosophy and theory in Ag- 
ricultural Education, it will be the teacher educators' responsibility 

What Is The Future of Agricultural Education? 

Trying to apply the basic theory of change to a program so close 
to us is not easy. We get a feeling that a change is bad. That 
we will lose by changing. "Stand up for Vo Ag" and "Don’t Let 'On 
Push Us Around" seems to be the thought of some. Only recently I 
heard a state leader express this by saying that he didn’t mind work- 
ing with other areas but he didn't want the others to think that ag 
was being submissive. Wall, this is one view, but I believe that it 
is a view that will get us nothing except a back seat — if any seat 
at all in future educational programs. I subscribe to the theory 
that if we are to be part of the future that we must deliberately 
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see ourselves in the future. Rirthermore , that this projection will 
In all probability be in a quite different setting. To me, it is 
not realistic to admit readily that agriculture and education have, 
are, and will be changing very rapidly, yet to expect vocational ag- 
riculture — part agriculture, part education — to remain the same. 

X do not believe that this would be desirable even if possible, which 
X doubt. So I believe that we must force ourselves to become philoso- 
phic enough to "sit back and take an objective look at the past, 
present; ana suture III euua&u>j.uu tutu. agrj.uCU. uwa c «**%* 
al agriculture did, is, and will fit into the picture!’ To do this, 

X suggest i we must be able to get rid of the trappings first, the 
sideshows next, so that we can then really examine what is under the 
big tent of vocational agriculture as an educational program. If 
you c a n n ot rid yourself of ■‘•he trappings, or even admit that there 
are trappings, then you can't follow me here. If you consider every- 
thing we do as important, essential, and necessary to an educational 
program, then you will stick with the ship, either going down with 
it or sailing triumphantly in the harbor proving that some of us are 
false prophets. 



Let me try to use a few examples or cases to try to illustrate 
what I am thinking. Only a few years ago the North Carolina State 
Y.M.C.A. served a very wide and valuable service on the campus. The 
”Y" was the center of student activities from pre -orientation through 
mop-up after graduation. The only long-distance telephone service 
was handled by the "Y". In the early days, the '’X" secretary helped 
coach some of the varsity sports. A few years ago came the Student 
Union, over much of the work of the "X" . The college admin- 

istration took over many other responsibilities, such as self-help 
program. (In fact, an Assistant "X" Secretary was moved over to the 
college administration to carry on some of his same activities.) 

You know the story., it happened on many campuses. Some thought that 
the "T- was finished. Had its day. Most of the activities had been 
taken over by others. This could have happened, but we were fortunate 
in having leadership that could see the "Y” in a new role. In fact,, 
if you could visit the "X" now, you would probably agree that it is 
now functioning more as a Y.M.C.A. than in the previous years with 
so many varied and encompassing things to do. Incidentally, to indi- 
cate the still changing dynamic nature of such a program, the ’’X" 
started a much needed International Student program which will soon 
be taken over as a college function. In fact, you could conclude 
that the successful "X" program is one that develops a good thing and 
turns it over to the college to continue to operate! 



The next illustration comes from the business world. In Wilson, 
North Carolina, there is a company called The Hackney Body Works, a 
prosperous company for many years. Some of you older farm or agri- 
business boys (agri-business is nothing new) will remember that the 
first time you ever saw the word "HACKNEY’ was on the side of a wagon. 
They sold wagons all over the country. They* re still in business but 
they don't sell many wagons anymore. The last time I was there the 
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big business items were bus bodies and refrigerated trucks. If 
they can keep their leadership looking ahead, you younger folks will 
probably have the opportunity to purchase a HACKNEY MOON BUGGY one of 
these days. You see, they are in the body business for transportation 
- not the wagon or bus business as such. 

The other illustration I want to give is in vocatio nal agricul- 
ture. There- were five departments of vocational agriculture in a 
rural_ county -> These departments had been a major part of the high 
school program in these schools for many years, practically all the 
boys enrolling for one or more years during their high school days. 
Adults were enrolling in all of the departments. Considerable pride 
seemed to be held for these programs. About five years ago these 
five schools were consolidated into one high school. The teachers 
of agriculture played an important role in the consolidation move- 
ment, working with the adults in their respective communities in mak- 
ing the change to the larger school. Considerable community study 
was made by these teachers . They also put forth much effort to de- 
velop a dynamic five-man department of vocational agriculture in the 
new school. A visit to the new department would seem to reveal clear- 
ly that a good job had been done. Through specialization, the teach- 
ers felt that they were all better teachers than in the separate 
schools where they did all the teaching in all areas. Well, to make 
a long story short, within the few years already past, the five 
teachers became four, the four teachers became three, now they are 
two. Many reasons for this, and this is not the place to discuss 
them. The major point of the story is that this rapid reduction of 
teachers has happened with little or no protest from anyone in the 
school district c I could safely predict that if one of the teachers 
in one of the schools before consolidation had been dropped that a 
protest would have been heard all the way to the state capital. In 
fact, we have had just such cases in previous years. But in the new 
setting they slipped away practically unnoticed. To me, the moral 
to the story for our purposes here is that we as leaders were not able 
to help develop as important a place in the new setting as the teach- 
ers of agriculture held in the old setting. Of course, there is the 
possibility that this could not be done, but obviously it wasn't. 

I would like to use these illustrations as a basis for an anal- 
ogy for us in our discussion here this morning about the future of 
vocational agriculture. I believe that it has a future only to the 
extent that we can re -orient our thinking to really "see” an import- 
ant educational role in the future and help others see this too. Of 
course, I do not know what this future will be. However, I believe 
that some reasonable projections can be made if we can be fUirly ac- 
curate with some of the assumptions upon which the projection is made. 
I believe that this is the basic theory of any projection. 

First, I believe that the story of the Y.M.C.A. on the college 
campus is a sound analogy here. That is, I believe that vocational 
agriculture will have a smaller place in the high school program of 
the future. Smaller with respect to number of teachers and number 
of students, and certainly in the number of departments. However, 
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let me hasten to add that "smaller” does not mean of less importance. 
Again using the example of the ”Y" , one could easily make a case 
that much of what the "Y" is now doing is of more importance than 
some of the service activities performed in previous years. It . 
seems clear to me that vocational agriculture did try to do more than 
was possible to do adequately all through the years. Certainly other 
sorts of vocational education will be made available where only vo- 
cational agriculture and perhaps home economics has been made avail- 
able before. We might even see someone rise get interested in help- 
ing high school students develop their ability in speaking or in 
parliamentary procedure* so that the ag teacher would not be compelled 
to do it. One of the needed educational services we might take on 
would be helping the farmer who is not making a good living to find 
his way to developing some abilities needed to supplement his income 
from off-farm sources. 

New Concepts 

Some of us will need to get friends In other areas to help us 
take a new look at Agricultural Education and Vocational Education. 

It will not do to patch up the old concept and call it new. We 
need some new concepts. We cannot develop these if we spend all of 
our energy fighting defensive tattles, particularly if these battles 
should be only minor skirmishes. Again, I insist that some philosoph- 
ical thinking and study of theory becomes necessary. This is why I 
say that such thinking may come from outside our own group. For ex- 
ample, take a look at Kimball Wiles, national leader in curriculum and 
administration. The following illustrates his thinking in the area 
of vocational education. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TOR ALL* 

Start With Purposes of People Rather Than With The Jobs 

It is time for those planning secondary school curricula to cut 
to the heart of the problem and redefine vocational education, even 
though in the process many current beliefs and prejudices will be 
challenged. 

The definition should be very simple. Courses used by a student 
to prepare for an occupation should be considered vocational educa- 
tion. The difficulty has arisen when attests have been made to class - 
ify courses on the basis of Jobs rather than student goals. Training 
programs for a few occupations in agriculture, business, and industry 
have been prepared, and these have been designated as vocational. 

What about the thousands of other Jobs that American youth will enter? 
They, too, are vocations. The courses in which youth develop competen- 
cies to use in these positions are vocational also. It is obviously 
impossible to start with the jobs and prepare and present training 
programs leading to each without endless duplication. The only feasible 

* Wiles, Kimball, The Changing Curriculum of the American High School. 

Prentice -Hall , Englewood cliffs, New Jersey, 19&3* 



way to start classification of courses as vocational is in terms of 
the purposes of the pupil and to so classify them on the individual’s 
program rather than in the curricular organization of the school... 

Vocational education for a given student consists of the courses 
a student chooses to further his vocational objectives..* Under this 
approach , vocational education should be a required part of each 
pupil’s program but planned Individually to meet his purposes . . . If 
this concept of vocational education were accepted, much of the bicker- 
ing and argument that have developed between vocational and general 
education would be eliminated. 

i * 

Under this concept of vocational education, the curriculum is 
divided into two major sections - general education (required of all) 
and specialization. Specialization consists of vocational and avoca- 
tional.* Some of you will not agree with me, but I believe that we 
are putting too much hope in Agricultural Occupations as the solver 
of all of our problems. My guess is that for the teenager the idea 
of adding other agricultural occupations to farming as his goal in 
adult life will bring on more problems instead of 'fewer . 1 ' - This is a 
dead-end street as a specific training objective > just the same as 
farming. (Bear in mind now, that we are talking about- the teem 
not the adult.) Maybe the Agricultural Occupations -offer a little 
wider street — maybe even an avenue — but still dead-end for the 
young teenager insofar as selecting an agricultural occupation for 
his life’s work. Why? Because it is contrary to sound theory for 
a 1 ^-year old to choose an occupation for life, if you don’t believe 
this , go to your library and read all you can find on vocational 
maturity, vocational development., occupational choice, and career 
patterns. 

Now, please understand that this is not an argument against 
the idea of including Agricultural Occupations other than farming in 
teaching programs and supervised practice. This is a great addition 
and is in agreement with my understanding of the theory of vocational 
development and maturity. But the study and practice in eOl Agricul- 
tural Occupations including farming at the early teenage level is 
largely exploratory as to occupational choice. Such study also serves 
as an excellent way of learning the application of many principles 
— science, math, economics, etc., heretofore largely confined to a 
sometimes dull classroom. 

May I suggest an underlying reason that we find ourselves In 
this dil emm a is the well -intended but overworked use of the term 
"future”. Of course, we should be interested in the future, that’s 



* Wiles, K im ball, The Changing Curriculum of the American High School . 
Prent ic e -Hall , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1963” 
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all X can see that we have before us. My philosophy includes the 
notion that educational programs should “look to the future” • How- 
ever, this does not mean that everything we do now with a l^-year 
old boy in school is dependent upon what he will be doing as an adult 
20 years from now. I believe that you will agree with this. Yet, 
many leaders interpreted the major — and to some the only -- objec- 
tive of vocational agriculture as preparation for life as a farmer. 
Stepping in once more where angels fear to tread, I would suggest 
that the name lUture Ihrmer gets us in tiouble before we get started. 



Why tie oux' hands with that title * future ? There is no need of 
naming the Science Club a Ihture Scientist Club. If you can’t come 
up with a more dynamic name, why not settle for plain old Science 
Club. If you must have something fancy, call it the Atom Busters. 
But don’t label it lUture Atom Busters. Some of you have Collegiate 
lUture Farmers of America Chapters, but I suggest that you have a 
difficult time explaining this name to anyone on your campus who 
does not already know what it is. What I am arguing for is a closer 
look at the theory of vocational maturity and development and bring- 
ing our programs in line with these findings. This would mean more 
"here and now” in all programs and less of the “sweet bye and bye” 

— more existentialism, if you insistl Applying this idea to our 



present structure for vocational agriculture in the four high school 



grades, the emphasis would look something like this: 



9th Grade - Introduction to Vocations 
Understanding the world of work and 
self -attitude toward work, including 
individual projects 

10th Grade - Agricultural Occupations 
Including supervised practice 

11th Grade - Agricultural Science and Tech- 
nology, including supervised practice 

12th Grade - Agricultural Business and Tech- 
nology, including supervised practice 

In the area of adult education, I believe that we must get into 
the business in a larger way, or get out. Other groups are getting 
into adult education, putting the time, effort and support in it, when 
many of our programs still make adult education a fringe activity, 
usually after a fill work day for the teacher. I have always had 
difficulty understanding why some of our leaders were so concerned 
that we enroll only those who were planning to farm, yet have so 
little concern for those already farming. I believe that an Ag teach 
er needs to have one-half or more of his working hours officially 
devoted to adult education if he is to do any at all. 



The local program of vocational agriculture will be a part of a 
formally planned local program of vocational education. A Local Plan 
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